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CONSIDERATIONS. 
On THE 


BILLS for the better Relief and 


Employment of the POOR, 
&c. Cc. Cc. 


HE diſtreſſes of the poor, and the miſappli- 

cation of the money raiſed for theit relief, 
made a very early imprefſion on my mind; and I 
have at different periods, in the courſe of more 
than twenty years ſince I have been in Parlia- 


ment, made ſeveral attempts to obtain ſome 


amendment in the preſent ſyſtem of poot laws, 


ln the year 1765 I preſented a bill to Parlia- 
ment, which I had reaſon to hope would have 
remedied the evils complained of. This was to 
form every county into large diſtricts, compoſed 


of a whole hundred, or at leaſt a great number of 
par iſhes, | 


That bill, after much inveſtigation, and* re- 
ceiving conſiderable amendments, paſſed the 


1 Houſe 


C43 


Houſe of Commons ; but unfortunately, from 
ſome circumſtances unconnected with its merits, 


It yas defeated by the Lords, in a very full 
Houſe, on a diviſion 66 againſt 59. 


No general bill has been ſince propoſed for the 
relief and regulation of the poor ; but I have, at 
different times ſince that period, proceeded, un- 
der the ſanction of Parliament, to make enqui- 
ries, as 4 grobnd-work for future proceedings; 
and, in the year 1776, reports were obtained from 
a committee of the Houſe of Commons, of the 
ſtate of the houſes of induſtry and workhouſes, 
eſtabliſhed by Parliament, for the relief and em- 
ployment of the poor in divers parts of the 
kingdom. 


Ia the * 1782 I made another effort to 
procure relief to the poor, and to eaſe the poor 
rates, which I ſaw were at that time rapidly in- 
creaſing; three bills were prepared and preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons for that purpoſe. 


The firſt, for amending and rendering more 
effectual the laws in being relative to houſes of 
correction. 


The ſecond, for the better relief and employ- 
ment of the poor; in which proviſion was made 
to authoriſe two or more pariſhes, if they pleaſed, 
under certain terms, to unite themſelves, for the 
purpoſe of maintaining their poor. 

The 
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The third, for amending and rendering more 
effectual the ſeveral laws in being relative to 


rogues, vagabonds, beggars, and other idle and 
diforderly perſons. 


The firſt and ſecond of thoſe bills paſſed into 
laws ; but the third miſcarried in the Houſe of 
Commons, in one of its laſt ſtages. 


The bill concerning Faults of correction has 
had a very good effect, being adopted in moſt 


parts of the kingdom, and will be extremely uſe- 
ful in the execution of the plan now propoſed, 


That reſpeCting the poor was only intended as a 
temporary expedient, to afford ſome relief to 
diſtreſſed pariſhes, until an act upon a more ge- 
neral and extenſive plan could be procured ; 
partly from the difficulties of uniting pariſhes in 
the mode and upon the terms therein preſcribed, 
and partly from an expectation that ſome more 
general, ſalutary, and comprehenſive ſyſtem would 
ſhortly take place, there have been very few in- 
ſtances where it has been carried into execution, 
or even attempted. 


That reſpecting vagrants has many proviſions 
in it, which may be thought proper to be adopted 
in the new bill to be prepared on that head. 


In the laſt ſeſſion I prepared and preſented two 
bills which paſſed into laws, the one to procure 
| returns 


1 
retutns from overſeers of the medium expetices 
of the poor, for three years preceding. This 


was in order to learn whether the grievances ſtill 


exiſted, and whether the expences had diminiſhed 
or increaſed, | 


- The other bill was for a diſcovery from the 
miniſter and churchwardens of the permanent 
charities which have been given for the benefit 
of poor perſons in each pariſh, it being thought 
proper at the time when the legiſlature were mak- 
ing proviſion for the better maintenance and re- 
lief of the poor, that they ſhould know what it 
was the poor were really intitled to, and to fee 
that it was not concealed or embezzled, but re- 
gularly applied to their uſe, 


Both theſe acts paſſed the laſt ſeſſion, and a 
ſufficient number of them, with ſchedules neceſ- 
ſary to facilitate the returns required, were ſpeedily 
tranſmitted to the miniſters, churchwardens, and 
overſeers of every pariſh throughout England and 
Wales, according to the directions of the act. 


In conſequence of theſe meaſures, returns have 
been made under both a&s, and a committee has 
been appointed to examine and inſpect them, 
who have made fome progreſs in the buſineſs, are 

ſtill ſitting, and it is expected will ſoon be able 
do ſtate thoſe returns to the Houſe. 


3 


Theſe 
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Theſe various ſteps, from time to time; have 
raiſed the expectations of the country, and in- 
duced them to look up to Parliament for the be- 
neficial conſequences propoſed by ſome new re- 
gulation, 


In this confidence I have ventured again to 
take up this great ſubject, on a very general and 


extenſive plan, upon the principle of that which 
paſſed the Houſe of Commons in 1765, but with 


this difference; in that, very large diſtricts were 


propoſed, conſiſting either of whole hundreds, or 


of a great number of pariſhes: upon more ma- 


ture deliberation, I have thought the great end 
will be better attained by ſmaller diſtricts; theſe 
will be more adapted to the ſituation and con- 
venience of country pariſhes, and will preclude 
the great expence attending very large buildings; 
as many of the work houſes, already provided, may 
ſerve the purpoſe, or old deſerted manſions (of 

which there are but too many) may be converted 
into workhouſes, hoſpitals, &c. 


This new plan has been already communicated 
to the members of both Houſes of Parliament, 


and to the principal acting magiſtrates in every | 


county, in a ſmall pamphlet, intitled, «© Heads 
i of a Bill,” &c, which is now reprinted for ge- 
neral circulation. In this interval, while a bill is 
preparing for Parliament, nearly on the plan 
ſtated in the above-mentioned pamphlet, I ſhall 
beg leave to call the attention of the Parliament 
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and the Public to ſome conſiderations that ought 


I. 3 


to be ſtrongly impreſſed upon the minds of thoſe 
who are to decide upon the merits of the intended 
reform. e 4 | 


Before we enter upon any plan of reform, we 


ſhould previouſly conſider whether there is any 


evil, and what it is; and then whether there 
is any probable remedy, and what that probable 
remedy is. | 

Whether the preſent ſyſtem for ordering the 
poor is ineffective or not, need hardly be dil- 
puted. The evidence upon that ſubject is always 
before us; by day, we ſee beggars in every 
ſtreet and highway; and we hear of robberies 
every night. Theſe are facts not to be contro- 


verted; they have continued, much in the ſame 


degree, for years, and the annoyance ſeems to be 
increaſing, inſtead of diminiſhing. At the ſame 
time, it is known, and grievouſly felt by all 
houſeholders, that a great proportion of the-pub- 
lic burden paid quarterly is for the purpoſe of 
removing and preventing thoſe very evils, 


Theſe returns have been all examined and ab- 
ſtrated, although the totals in the caſtings are 
not yet completed; but from the inſpection 1 
have made there is good reaſon to believe that the 
medium annual expences within the years 1783, 


1784, and 1783, for all the pariſhes in England 


and Wales, will be at leaſt half a million annually 
more 


F 


more than they were in the year 1776, after 
deducting from the ſums which compoſe this new 
medium the expences on account of the militia, 
gaols, houſes of correction, 1 bridges, va- 
grants, Cc. paid out of the poor's rates by the 
direction of an act of parliament, but underſtood 


to belong to the county expences, though they ; 


were very conſiderable within the laſt three years, 


It will be obſerved, that this increaſe has gra- 
dually ariſen in the courſe of nine years; and 
that, notwithſtanding the permanent and occa- 
ſional charities, which amount to an immenſe ſum, 
but cannot yet be aſcertained with any degree of 
accuracy, as thoſe returns, which are very volu- 


minous, have not been yet abſtracted, and indeed 
but curſorily Infpeaed; | 


No inconfiderable ſum is expended in the appre- 
hending and paſſing of vagrants. It appears from a 
report made to the Houſe of Commons in 1776, 
that this upon an average was 12,0000. per annum. 
But this ſum, great as it is, falls ſhort of that 
which is laid out in conteſting the ſettlements of 
poor perſons. This, in 1776, was 33, coo l. The 


* annual expences of parochial litigation make part 


of the late returns to the Houſe of Commons, but 
theſe are not yet prepared for public inſpection, 
and therefore I cannot ſtate the amount of this 
heavy article of expenditure within the Jaſt three 
years, 
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When we ſee beggary and robbery thus grow- 
ing upon us, and that the expence of preventing 
and remedying both, ſtill increaſes, without pro- 
ducing the intended effect; it becomes a ſerious 
concern in the adminiſtration of the eommon 
weal, that ſome enquiry ſhould be made into the 
cauſes of theſe evils. So far the rich are inte- 
reſted; who pay for the removal of an annoyance, 
which, notwithſtanding, ſtill remains. But there 
are other conſiderations, that have never failed to 
operate in this country, as powerfully, perhaps, 
as the former. Our feelings for the ſufferings of 
the poor are daily wounded. At the ſame time 
that millions of money are appropriated for their 
ule, we know that thouſands are labouring under 
the ſevereſt trials which poverty and diſeaſe can 
inflict; and we reflect, with indignation, that 
thouſands, on the other hand, who ought to earn 
their daily bread by the ſweat of their brow, are 
maintained out of the poor rate without employ- 
ment, a reproach to the community and to 
themſelves. This too is at a time when trade and 
manufactures are in a flouriſhing, and in a grow- 
ing ſtate, and every hand might be engaged in 
ſome occupation, that would promote the beneiu 
of individuals, and of ſociety. 


Such being the preſent ſtate of our poor, and 
Poor rates, we cannot but be impreſſed with the 
neceſſity of applying our attention to an object of 
ſuch important concern; and of entering ſerioully 


into an examination of the cauſes that — 
5 . a 
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the evils complained of; whether the ſyſtem is bad, 
or whether it is defective only in the execution. 


Before we conſider the ſyſtem itſelf, we ſhould 
enquire, if it has had a fair trial in the hands of 
the perſons who are intruſted by law to execute it, 


The principal officers who are to execute and = 
enforce the preſent poor- laws, are the Overſeers, li 
and the Juſtices of the Peace, 4 


The overſeers are intruſted with the making 
of rates and aſſeſſments for raiſing money to 
maintain and employ the poor; they inſpect and 
ſuperintend the workhouſe, and, in ſhort, take 
upon them the whole government of the poor. 
It ſhould ſeem, that much of the good or bad, in 
the execution of this ſyſtem, muſt, in the nature 
of the thing, depend upon the perſons who fill 
this office; and yet this office is ſo conſtituted 
and diſpoſed, that there appears every proſpect 
of its being ill executed, and hardly a chance of 
it being properly filled. 
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Overſeers are annually appointed by juſtices 
of the peace, according to a ſort of rotation 
among the ſubſtantial houſeholders, without any 
regard to the qualification of the perſons nomi- 
nated. Pariſh offices are proverbially burthens 
on thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to be liable to 
them, Imagine then, an honeſt tradeſman or 
farmer, who is wholly occupied with his own 

B 2 Concerns, 
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concerns, appointed againſt his will to this 
office; can it be expected, that he would for a 
whole year ſacrifice his private affairs, in order 
to give up his attention to thoſe of the pariſh, 
which bring him neither profit nor honour? Sup. 
poſe a perſon who was not engaged in any pri- 
vate occupation, and who would readily beſtow 
his pains and time on pariſh affairs; theſe, like 
ather employments, require experience and prac- 
tice, before they can be underſtood; and by the 
time an overſeer knows his duty, his year is 
expired, and he is out of office. If any one was 
to be aſked, whether in a large concern of his 
own, to ſuperintend and overſee a manufactory, 
or the like, he would prefer a perſon diſtracted 
with his own affairs as the former of theſe per- 
fons, or, when he had fortunately got a diligent 
and attentive officer, he would change him every 
year ; he would hardly think you meant to put a 
ferious queſtion: And yet this is the plan upon 
which ſo extenſive a concern as that of the poor 
1s now managed. 


In theſe two deſcriptions of perſons, I have 
choſen favourable inſtances ; a pariſh is fottunate, 
when it has overſeers that do neither good nor 
harm, or ſuch as attempt, though feebly, to do 
good. I am afraid many of theſe officers are ſuch 
as are ſtudious to obtain their ſituations, in order 
to convert them to their own advantage, or that 
of their friends. The feeding and clothing of the 
poor is a ſource of great patronage ; the 2 
| 8 ſional 
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fional buildings and repairs, the appointing of 
inferior officers and retainers about the poor- 
houſe, not to mention the petty importance 
which ſome think they derive from this office, 


are, in populous places, circumſtances of great 
moment with the deſcription of perſons of whom 
we are ſpeaking. When ſuch perſons are over- 
ſeers, I will not deny they may diſcharge their 
office with diligence, and even with knowledge 
(for ſuch people ſeldom want either); but it is 
eaſily conceived, whether the pariſh will be 
gainers by the adminiftration of affairs in ſuch 
hands, I would not be underſtood, however, 
to apply this to all overſeers; for, in ſome pa- 
riſhes, the office is executed by gentlemen, re- 
ſpectable tradeſmen, and farmers, with zeal and 
fidelity; but in general by ſuch as fall under 
the deſcriptions I have alluded to *. 


If 


* The character of an a&ive overſeer is thus delineated by 
Dr, Burn, who was well acquainted with pariſh concerns, and | 
with whom Mr. G:/bert had much correſpondence upon the ſubject: 
In practice, the office of an overſeer of the poor ſeems to be 
* underſtood to be this: To keep an extraordinary look- out, to 
PORTO coming to inhabit without certificates, and to 
fly to the juſtices to remove them; 'andif a man brings a cer- 

©& tificate, then to caution all the inhabitants not to let him have a 

* farm of rol. a year, and to take care to keep him out of all 

« pariſh offices; to warn them, if they will hire /erwvants, to 
hire them half yearly, or by the month, by the week, or 

„ by the day, rather than by any way that ſhall give them a 

« fettlement; or if they do hire them for a year, then to en- 

% deavour to pick a quarrel with them before the year's end, 

*« and fo to get rid of them: To maintain their poor as cheap 

* as poſſibly they can at all events ; not to lay out two-pence 
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Ik overſeers have all this ſway in the raiſing and 
diſpoſal of the pariſh money, it ſeems highly rea- 
| | ſonable 


in proſpect of any future good, but only to ſerve the preſent 
neceſſity: To bargain with ſome ſturdy perſon to take them 
« by the lump, who yet is not intended to take them, but to 
hang over them in ferrorem if they ſhall complain to the 
«* juſtices for want of maintenance: To ſend them out into the 
country a-begging (for why cannot they go, as well as others 
they will mention, who are leſs able in body? and the 
< feebler they are, the more profitable will be their peregrina. 
tion): To bind out poor children apprentices, no matter to 
whom, or to what trade, but to take eſpecial care that the 
<< maſter live in another pariſh; To move heaven and earth 

if any diſpute happens about a ſettlement ; and in that partt- 
© cular, to invert the general rule, and ſtick at no expence : 
% To pull down cottages: To drive out as many inhabitants, 
« and admit as few as poſſibly they can; that is, to depopulate 
the pariſh in order to leſſen the poor tate: To be generous 
indeed, ſometimes, in giving a portion, with the mother of 
4% a baſtard child, to the reputed father, on condition that he 
« will marry her; or with a poor widow (for why ſhould ſhe 
«© be deprived of the comforts of matrimony ?)—always provided 
* that the huſband 1s ſettled elſewhere : Or if a poor man, with a 
« large family, appears to be induſtrious, they will charitably 
« aſſiſt him in taking a farm in ſome neighbouring pariſh, 
© and give him1o1, to pay his firſt year's rent wich: And if 
4 any of their poor has a mercantile genius, they will purchaſe 
*« for him a box, with pins, needles, laces, buckles, and ſuch 
« like wares, and ſend him abroad in the quality of a petty 
© chapman with the profits whereof, and a moderate knack 
«« at ſtealing, he can decently ſupport himſelf, and educate his 
children in the ſame induſtrious way. ———But to ſee that the 
poor ſhall reſort to church, and to bring their children there 
« to be inſtructed ; to contract with a maſter, that he ſhall 
«+ procure his apprentice at proper times to be taught to read or 
« Write; to provide. a ſtock of materials to {et the poor on 
* work; 
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ſonable that there ſhould be an account, and 4 
conttoul ſomewhere ; and this is placed in a 
juſtice of peace, the other officer, upon whom the 
execution of the poor laws is to depend. But this 


paſſes, in general, as a matter of mere form. Ir 
is true, the overſeer, as directed by law, ſubmits 


his account to the inſpection of the pariſhioners, in 


veltry ; this, however, being left to the whole pa- 
riſh, 1s rarely undertaken by any. Afterwards the 
overſeer ſwears to his account; and the juſtice 
paſſes and ſigns it, as a thing of courſe, without 
any examination of the items. It is alſo requi- 
ſite, that a juſtice ſhould allow the rate made by 
the overſeer; but this is only a ceremony, and 
conſiſts merely in fixing his name to it; which, 
indeed, is the utmoſt the law requires of him, as 
it has been held he only acts mixiſterially. 


In ſuch a manner, and by ſuch inſtruments, 
are the poor-laws executed, the ſum of two mil- 
lions of money expended, and the maintenance 
and employment of thouſands, and hundreds of 
thouſands, directed, and carried on. 


If the waſte and miſmanagement in the buſi- 
neſs of the poor is to be accounted for in this 


* work; to ſee the aged and impotent comfortably (tained ; G 
de the ſick healed; and all of them cloathed with neatneſs and 
* decency : Theſe, and ſuch like, it is to be feared, are not 
* ſo generally regarded, as the laws intended, and the neceſſity 
Wy of the caſe requires,” 

Ways 
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way, it ſhould ſeem that the defect is partly in 
the perſons, and partly in the laws; or, perhaps, 
wholly in the laws, which provide ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion of officers as, from the nature of the thing, 
muſt be inadequate to the deſign of their appoint- 
ment. The preſent ſyſtem of poor laws takes its 
riſe from the ſtat. 43 Eliz.; and the appointment 
of overſeers, with the controul of the juſtices, as 
joſt mentioned, is derived from that very ſtatute ; 
as is alſo the preſent method of providing for 
the poor by pariſhes and parochial aſſeſſments. 


To break in upon a ſyſtem, that has prevailed 
almoſt for two centuries, will no doubt appear 
to many. a bold and hazardous meaſure ; but 
ſurely we need have no more reverence. for the 
eſtabliſhments of our great-grandfathers than he 
had for thoſe of their fathers. In the preſent caſe, 
we find the ſtat. 43 Eliz. was ſubſtituted in the 
place of other ſyſtems; that it has not the privi- 
lege of a law uninterruptedly applauded as 
complete and adequate, but, on the contrary, has 
left room for ſpeculatiſt after ſpeculatiſt to form 
new theories for regulating the poor: and there- 
fore, if length of time is to have any wei ght, per- 
haps the complaint of two centuries of experience 
and practice is a much greater teſtimony againſt 
the preſent ſyſtem, than any that could be brought 
againſt the former laws, which, in a few years, 
were repealed or neglected, before an experiment 
had been made of their effects. If an authority 

4 | Was 


* 1 

Was wanting, there is one of the higheſt kind, 

vpon the article of parifh law, delivered from the 
oracle of that court where all parochial litigations 
receive their final deciſion. It has been over and 
over again ſaid by Lord Mansfield, that the far, 
Car. 2. which authoriſes the appointment of 
overſeers in townſhips and villages, becauſe, by 
reaſon of the largeneſs of ſome pariſhes, they could g 
not reap the benefit of the ſtat. 43 Eliz. was | 1 
founded on @ miſtaken policy, for the divi ons ſhould | 
rather be enlarged than diminiſhed * ; plainly inti- 'Þ 
mating, that ſeveral pariſhes ought rather to be N 
united, and incorporated, for the purpoſe of better ; 
providing for the poor. This principle of uniting 
pariſhes has been adopted by the legiſlature, in 


the late acts paſſed for incorporating hundreds, 
as before mentioned. 


. i 


But a greater authority even than this, the 
voice of time and experience, has ſhown incon- 
teſtibly, that ſuch a ſyſtem as that in whoſe fa- 
vour this excellent and diſtinguiſhed magiſtrate 
has given his opinion, and ſuch a one as is di- 
realy the reverſe of that preſcribed by the ſtat. 
43 Eliz. will more certainly anſwer the great pur- 
poſe of maintaining and employing the poor, with | 
comfort to themſelves, and with eeconomy and 1 
eaſe to thoſe, who are to bear the burden of contri- 0 
bution, regulation, and ſuperintendence. | 
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In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, they 
have adopted the policy of uniting pariſhes 3 
ſometimes a whole hundred, ſometimes two hun- 
dreds: in ſome the incorporation conſiſts of 46 
pariſhes, in others of 35, 28, 41, 33, 24, 28, 27, 
and 20. Moſt of theſe incorporations were begun 
at the ſame time, under ſtatutes paſſed in 4 Geo. 3. 
The poor of theſe pariſhes are collected into one 
common houſe; they are under the government 
of guardians and directors, who are choſen from 
amongſt themſelves by the moſt reſpectable 
gentlemen of the country, having a certain qua- 
lification of eſtate. Theſe perſons take on them 
the bulineſs of making rates and aſſeſſments, of 
feeding, clothing, providing for, and employing 
the poor; the overſeers are reduced to mere col - 
lectors of the rates, for which they are account- 
able to the guardians and directors. Theſe in- 
corporated pariſnes were, by the act of incor- 
poration, bound down to the level at which the 


poor rates ſtood, upon an average of three years, 


when the inſtitution began. At the diſtance of 
ten years from their firſt eftabliſhment, it appear- 
ed, by a report made to the Houſe of Commons 
in 1776, that they were enabled to pay the intereſt 
of large ſums of money, which they were obliged 
to borrow for the building of workhouſes, and to 


diſcharge ſome thouſands of the Principal, though 
the rates continued as before. 


The hundreds of Clavering and Loddon in 
Norfolk were incorporated 4 Geo. 3. They con- 
ſilt 
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fl of 41 pariſhes: The poor rate in 19796 
amounted to 2358 J. 195. 64. The medium of 
the years 1783, 1784, and 1783, was 2257. 18 5. 7d. 

ſo that they are decreaſed 1001. 185. 114. after 
paying the intereſt of money borrowed, and part 
of the principal. The fourteen following pa- 
riſhes are the neareſt adjoining to this incorpora- 
ted diſtrict, taken from the map Shotteſham, 
Saxlingham Thorpe, Hardwick, Saxlingham Ne- 
thergate, Framlingham Pigot, Framlingham Eaſt, 
Hempnall, Houliſton, Cantly, Rockland St. Mary, 
Earſham, Simpenhoe, Redham, and Stoke Holy 
Croſs. The poor rate of all theſe pariſhes put 
together was, in 1776, 16431. 6s. 8d. The me- 
dium of the years 1783, 1784, and 1785, was 
1993/. 15. 5d. ſo that the rates are increaſed 
24901. 145. 9d. All this appears by the late re- 
turns made to the Houſe of Commons, 


The hundreds of Eaſt and Weſt Flegg in Nor- 
folk were incorported in 15 Geo. 3. 1776. They 
contain 20 pariſhes. The poor rate in 1776 was 
14231. 35. 3d. The medium of the years 1783, 
1784, and 1785, was 13441. 85. 5d. ſo that they 
had decreaſed 781. 145. 109. after paying the in- 
tereſt and part of the principal. The following 
ſeven pariſhes are the neareſt adjoining to this 


incorporated diſtrict, taken from the map—Tun- 


ſtall, Ate, Upton cum Fiſhley, South Walſham, 
Potter Higham, Ludlam, Horſey, The poor 
rate of all theſe pariſhes, when put together, WAS, 
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in 1776, 8314. 1. 4d. The medium of the years 
1783, 1784, and 1785, was 1085“. 55, 44. ſo that 
they increaſed 2541. 4% 


The hundreds of Saunditch and Milford in 
Norfolk, containing go pariſhes, were incorpora- 
ted 15 Geo. 3. 1776. The poor rate was then 
52231. 55. 3d. The medium of 1783, 1784, 
and 1785, was 43191. 125. 14d. ſo that it is now 
9051“. 125 4d. leſs than when the incorporation 
took place, after paying the intereſt of money, 
and part of the principal. The following 20 pa- 
riſhes are the neareſt adjoining to that incorpora- 
tion, taken from the map Toft Trees, Sporte 
with Palgrave, Bilingford, Necton, Twyford, 
Bintrey, Caſtle Acre, Byburg Magna, Gayton 
Thorpe, Lyng, Gayton, Rilough, Carbroke, 
Coſton, Weſton, Welborne, Runhall, Eaſt Bra- 
denham, Barnham, Broome Ringland. Their 
Joint poor rate, in 1776, was 18241. 85. 114. 
The medium of 1783, 1784, and 1785, was 20761. 
25. 6 d. ſo that upon the whole it is now in- 
creaſed 251. 13s. 7 d. The ſame will be ſhewn 


in many other inſtances as ſoon as the like cal- 


culations can be made upon the remainder of the 
returns to the Houſe of Commons. Theſe are 
demonſtrations of the comparative merit of the 
regulations under the new ſyſtem | in point of ex- 


penditure. 


To theſe inſtances of i incorporations in country 
pariſhes we may add one in a large town. Six 
8 pariſhes 
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in 1784. They borrowed 6000 J.; the intereſt of 
which, and paying part of the principal, have 
been a very conſiderable article of the yearly ex- 
penditure z notwithſtanding which, it appears by 
4 publication, by the ditectors of that diſtrict, 

dated 23d Janvary 1787, that the ſavings have ſo 
much diminiſhed the annual expences, that the 
poor rate is reduced above one third, There is 
alſo reaſon to believe, that the poor in the in- 
corporated pariſhes are much better maintained, 


more happy in themſelves, and more uſeful to the 
public, than 1n other parts. | 


It might perhaps, as a theoretical ſpeculation, 
without this experimental teſtimony, be pronoun- 
ced, that ſuch large diſtricts would moſt probably 
produce the advantages here experienced, The 
united counſels of many perſons of conſideration, 
with permanent and experienced officers, are moſt 
likely to produce wiſe and good management, 
The neceſſities of the poor can be ſupplied at leſs 
expence, they can be accommodated with one 
common building, and a leſs number of fires and 
of officers ; proviſions are bought cheaper in large 
quantities; the labour of the poor is likewiſe 


more eaſily rendered productive ; ; raw materials 


will be bought in greater quantities, and there- 
fore cheaper, and a great number of hands may 
carry on an extenſive manufacture, which would 
languiſh and decay in a ſmall pariſh workhouſe, 

even 


pariſhes in the town of Shrewſbury were united 
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even with the beſt endeavours to encourage and 
ſapport it. Beſides that, none of theſe objects 
can be attained by the ſlender funds of ſmall pa- 
r iſhes. 


The ſuperiority and excellence of a government, 
and ſuperintendence like this, is demonſtrated 
from the numerous hoſpitals for ſick and wounded, 
which are managed by permaneat officers, under 
the immediate direction and government of the 
benefactors themſelves ; and are, accordingly, as 
I believe is generally admitted, conducted in the 
beſt manner poſſible, both as to cxconomy and te- 


gulation. 


Thus have we the authority of experiment to 
pronounce, that the concern of the poor may be 
managed with more effect, and with lefs expence, 
upon a plan differing from the preſent, under the 
conduct of pariſh overſeers, and the formal con- 
troul of juſtices of the peace : and this authority of 


facts ought, in the minds of all perſons who 


think impartially, to turn the balance againſt 
volumes of ſtatutes, whether made in the laſt 
year or the laſt century. But thoſe gentlemen 
who venerate inſtitutions becauſe they are old, 
and laws becauſe made by our anceſtors, may, in 
addition to arguments from reaſon and expe- 
rience, be gratified with ſome in their own way, 
There is a precedent in the hiſtory of our poor 
laws, for taking this liberty with the office of 


overſeer, which ſhews, that the late reformations, 
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by forming Pares into diſtricts, and the one 


now in contemplation, go very little further than 


to revive the original policy reſpeaing overſeers 
and collectors for tlie ped] 


The reader ſhould be reminded, that ſeveral 
years anterior to the ſtat, 43 Eliz. proviſions were 
made by ſtatute for the like purpoſe of ordering 
the poor; fo that the ſtat. 43 Eliz. though the 
foundation of our preſent ſyſtem, was by no 
means the firſt regulation upon which this branch 
of police was deſigned to be eſtabliſhed, 'For 
more than half a century before, the legiſlature 
had been anxiouſly employed upon this ſubject ; 
various ats were paſſed, and repealed, and re- 
vived, and altered, during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. By theſe the Parliament 
changed their ſyſtem more than twice or thrice; 
their plans were mere experiments; and were 
moſt of them deviations from a ſtill more ancient 
policy, which could not be immediately de- 
ſtroyed, nor the habits, it had introduced, eaſily 
eradicated. 


It is well known, that the only proviſion for 
the poor before the reign of Henry VIII. con- 


ſiſted in caſual donations, either from private 


perſons, or from incumbents of benefices, and in- 


habitants of religious houſes, who were bound to 


diſtribute in Ain ſome portion of their annual 
income. 
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jncome. Poor perſons, unable to maintain them. 
felves by work, were to beg within certain 
diſtricts, either hundreds, cities, or towns. It 
was not till the reign of Henry VIII. chat they 
were wholly limited to pariſhes; which was be. 
cauſe the collecting money at the pariſh church, 
at times of public aſſembly there, was the readieſt 
way of raiſing a contribution for the poor; a prac- 
tice ſtill retained in the northern part of this 
iſland. This collection was however volun- 
tary ; no further compulſion being directed 
by ſtatute, than than the biſhop ſhould admo- 
niſh thoſe who neglected to make donations. 
For the purpoſe of theſe collections, in every pa- 
riſh were appointed colleFors and gatherers, who 


| were to diſtribute among the poor, according to 


their neceſſities. It was not till after they had en- 
larged their policy reſpecting the poor, by not 
only maintaiving them, but ſettling them in 
houſes, and employing them, that another officer 
was introduced, under the name of overſeer. He 
was to order and direct every thing, both for 
their maintenance and employment. Theſe of- 
fices were afterwards united under the general 
title of collectors and governors of ihe poor, and al- 
terwards under that of overſeers of the poor. 


The appointment, therefore, of a general over- 
feer to ſuperintend the maintenance and employ- 
ment of the poor, diſtin&t from thoſe who are 


calleftors of the rates, is no novelty, but the * 
V 
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val of ah old regulation, and ſhould, therefore, 
have ſome authority with the advocates for our 


good old laws. If the governors or directors 


of the poor within a diſtrict ſhould appoint art 
agent to aſſiſt them in the management of the 
ſeveral pariſhes within the diftrit, it would come 
ſtill nearer to the ancient practice. 


While we are looking back to the teſtimony 
of facts and experience on this great head of po- 
lice, the maintenance and employment of the 
poor, we muſt not paſs over unnoticed, the ſpe- 
culations of many good and diſtinguiſhed perſons, 
who have, at differeat times, offered ſchemes of 


reform, or ſuggeſted partial corrections, that, in 
their minds, would remove the grievances ſo 


long complained of. Among theſe, we find the 
names of Lord Hale, Sir Joſiah Child, Mr. Hay, 
Lord Hillſborough, Sir Richard Loyd, Mr. Field— 
ing, and Dr. Burn. Whatever difference there 
may be in the detail of all theſe plans, they all 


agree in theſe particulars; that the mainte- 


nance and employment of the poor ſhould no 
longer remain in the hands of the preſent over- 
ſrers; that this concern ſhould not be ordered 
by pariſhes, but by counties, by hundreds, or 
by large diſtricts; and that ic ſhould be under 
the government of gentlemen of fortune, It 
is ſo far remarkable, that moſt of theſe fug- 
geſtions were made before the experiment of in- 
corporating pariſhes had been tried. And ſince 

D this 
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this has anſwered ſo well in practice, great credit 
ſeems due to other reaſoning, dependent on the 
ſame theory, though not yet carried into exe- 
cution. | 


When theſe facts and conſiderations are duly 
weighed, I truſt it will be no longer a matter of 
doubt, whether the poor may be maintained and 
employed upon a better ſyſtem than the preſent, 
It is not merely upon any ſpeculations of my own 
that] reſt my confidence, and preſume, in this man- 
ner, to draw the attention of the legiſlature. What 
mean to ſubmit to the conſideration. of Parlia- 
ment, is only a more general plan, ſketched upon 
principles that have been approved by the higheſt _ 
authorities, and juſtified by the practice of ſeveral 
years. The outline may not preciſely agree with 
any that have been hitherto propoſed ;. but it 
aims, equally with them, at the grand principle 
of union, ſuperintendence, controul, and perma- 
nency of office, which is ſuppoſed to be the de- 
ciſive remedy for the preſent defects in the poor 
laws. 


In order to carry into execution the principle 
of union and incorporation, it is propoſed to 
divide each county into diſtricts. In doing this, 
it is not meant to confine ourſelves to hundreds, 
which may be as much too large in many caſes, 
as pariſhes are too ſmall. It is not eaſy for the 


legiſlature to preſcribe what number of pariſhes 
ſhould 
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ſhould be comprized in each of theſe diſtricts ; 
and to adopt a diviſion, like that into hundreds 
made 800 years ago, and for far other purpoſes, 
would be committing the ſucceſs of a very im- 


portant object to mere chance, It is therefore 


intended, that certain commiſſioners ſhould ba 
named in the Bill for each county; and that they, 
as perſons beſt qualified from their reſidence 
and knowledge of the country, ſhould preſcribe 
what, and what number of pariſhes ſhould be thrown 
into a diſtrict, But, as experience has ſhewn 
that it is poſſible to carry this ſcheme of incor- 
poration too far, it is meant to confine the num- 
ber in each diſtrict to ſeven, eight, nine, or ten 
pariſhes, It is alſo intended, that all cities and 
great towns, conſiſting of more pariſhes than one, 
ſhall conſtitute a diſtrift by themſelves; and ir is 
meant to except from this act, the metropolis, 
incorporated hundreds, and ſuch pariſhes as are 
governed by ſpecial acts of Parliament, unleſs 
they chuſe to be taken into the ſcheme. 


The ſuperintendence and controul over the 
concern of the poor, in theſe diſtricts, is in- 
tended to be placed in the hands of gentlemen 


reſpectable for their character and fortune in the 
county; the perſons electing, and thoſe who are 
elected, being required to have a qualification of 
eſtate, which muſt carry with it ſome canſidera- 


tion and conſequence, In this committee is to 
reſide all the autherity,” and all the power, which 
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is neceſſaty to give ſtability to their coun, 
ſels, and vigour to their exertions. "Theſe coun- 
ſels, and theſe exertions, are to be carried into 
effect by the over/eers, which are to be appointed, 
one in each pariſh, or in more pariſhes, accord- 
ing to their ſize and circumſtances, by the com- 
mittee, inſtead of the preſent overſeers ; and by 
an officer, who is to overſee thele overſeers, and 
is to be called the diſtri? agent. Each of theſe 
officers is to be choſen for his ability and dili— 
gence; he is to beſtow all his attention, and all 
his time, to the duties of his office; he is to 
give ſecurity for a regular performance of his 
duty; and he is therefore to receive a competent 
ſalary. | 


It is obvious that the execution of the ſcheme 
will greatly depend upon theſe officers, but more 
eſpecially upon the diſtrict agent. Each overſeer 
is to be watchful within his pariſh, but the diſ- 
trict agent is to be awake to the neceſſities of the 
whole diſtrict. Does any one ſtand in need of 
relief? does any want employment ? has an in- 
duſtrious man met with an accident that has dil- 
abled him from working? are children grown too 
old to be any longer kept in idleneſs? has any 
vagrant introduced himſelf into the pariſh, and 
become an annoyance by begging, or a cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, by appearing unemployed ? the over- 
ſeer is to make repreſentation to the diſtrict agent; 


who is to ſend to the workhouſe of the pariſh or 
diſtrict, 
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diſtrict, or relieve or employ them at home, or 
direct ſuch other meaſures as ſhall appear to him 
to be right; and the diſtrict committee, at their 
monthly meeting, are to have a report of the 
whole, and give ſuch further direction as they 


ſhall think fit. In caſes of emergency, and no 
other, the overſeer may grant relief. 


The diſtrictagent thus ſtanding between the com- 
mittee and the overſeers, muſt be the perſon to give 
energy to the one, and convey information to the 
other. He muſt quicken the activity of the 
overſeers, by making daily inſpection himſelf in 
ſome or other of the pariſhes in the diſtrict, and 
on ſuch occaſions will take cognizance of eyery 
thing, the ſame as if overſeer of that pariſh, 
Every default, every omiſſion, will thus be de- 


tected with ſpeed, and no doubt corrected as 


ſpeedily by officers, who depend on nothing but 


their merit nd character for their places. The 


actual ſtate of the ſeveral pariſhes, either mediately 
through the overſeers, or immediately through 
the diſtrift agents, will never fail of being re- 
ported at the monthly meeting of the committee, 
All this, it would be the ſtipulated duty of the 
_ diſtrict agent and overſeers to execute; but 
it is hardly to be believed that all the gen- 
tlemen of the committee would reſt con- 
tent with ſuch information as they received at 


their monthly meeting; it is probable moſt of 


them will occaſionally take a view of ſome of 
2 | the 
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the pariſhes in the intervals of their meetings, 
and ſo enable themſelves better to judge of the 
reports made by their agent and the overſeers, 
Indeed, it will be the duty of the diſtrict agent to 
conſult any of the committee at all times in caſes 
of emergency. The overſeers would perhaps 
better execute their office if they were inveſted 
with the power of conſtables within their diſtrict, 
and could thereby become as much a terror 
to evil-doers, as a protection to the needy and 


helpleſs. 


The diſtrict committee, ſtanding thus upon a 
vantage- ground, from whence they may aſcer- 
tain, at one view, the neceſſities of the whole 
diſtrict, are the proper perſons to pronounce 
what ſum of money is requiſite for carrying on 
the maintenance and employment of the poor. 
A truſt ſo delicate as this cannot be repoſed in too 
reſpectable hands, and it cannot be placed in 
ſafer than thoſe of the committee. 


So much has been already ſaid on the griev- 
ance of the preſent rates, that ſome effectual pro- 
viſion ought to be made in the intended reform 
to correct it. It is meant that an annual rate 
ſhall be ſettled for each pariſh, at the medium 
of the years 1783, 1784, and 1785. This is 
never to be exceeded, fo that the growth of this 
evil will be ſtopt at once. It remains for œco- 
nomy and management, which the new plan is 
to 
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to introduce, to diminiſh it. The proportion 
of the annual rates of the pariſhes in the 
ſame diſtrict will be calculated. When theſe 
proportions are - aſcertained, for which purpoſe 
particular directions will be given by the act, they 
will be a rule for making every rate. The diſtrict 
agent will lay before the committee every quarter, 
an account of the expences of the laſt quarter, and a 
calculation of the ſums that ſeem neceſſary for the 
groſs expence of the diſtrict for the next quarter. 


The diſtrict committee will report to the 
county committee (of which we ſhall ſpeak more 
particularly preſently), that they want this groſy 
ſum. Every diſtrict committee will do the 
lame. The county committee will put together 
all theſe ſums neceſſary for the ſcveral diſtricts, 
and make one aggregate ſum. They will then 
conſider the proportion the ſeveral diſtrifts bear 
to each other upon the medium of 1783, 1784, 
and 158z, and will calculate, according to that 
proportion, what proportion of the aggregate 
ſum ſhould be paid by each diſtrict, This pro- 
portion they will communicate to the diſtrict 
committee, with an order to levy it; it will 
then be the buſineſs of the diſtrict committee to 
calculate what proportion of this ſum is to be 
paid by each pariſh in the diſtrict, according to 
the proportion they bore to each other, on the 
medium of 1783, 1784, and 1785, as before 
mentioned. The diſtrict agent will communi- 

cate 
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cate this to the ſeveral overſeers, and require 


them to levy the rate, to apply it to ſuch paro- 


chial purpoſes as he ſhall direct; and to pay the 
remainder to the diſtrict agent, to be accounted 
for. 


The proportion each patiſh is to pay of the 
rate, at the medium of 1783, 1784, and 1785, 
will be, at firſt, preciſely the ſame as its ex- 
penditure; but in the changes of things they may 
alter; the expenditure may become more or leſs; 
and, in conſequence, while the original propor- 
tion of rate continued, an overburthened pariſh, 
which ſhould be able to reduce its expences by 
good management, would not avail itſelf of that 
ceconomy, but thoſe ſavings would be diſtributed 


through the whole county. To prevent this going 


to a length that would be unjuſt, it is intended every 
three years to calculate the diſtinct expences of 
every pariſh, and then fix a new proportion of 


rate on each, according to the true proportion 


of expenditure; the ſame muſt, in like manner, 
be done with reſpect to each diſtrict. 


The poor rate thus arranged, as every part of 
the county will participate of the burdens in the 
proportion of the mediums ſo to be taken from 
time to time, will of itſelf extinguiſh the jealouſies 
that are now harboured, and the litigations that 
are now carried on with ſo much ſpirit about 


the ſettlements of paupers: No pariſh, 2 
Wi 
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will be wholly "negligent and indifferent about 
ſuch expenditure as depends upon themſelves, 
for as the expences are lowered, they may 
look forward to the end of the three years, 
when the proportion of their rate will alſo be 
leſſened. 


Another concern, which is now wholly pa- 
rochial; and at once the cauſe of diſtreſs to the 
poor, and-of litigation between pariſhes, will in 
a ſimilar manner be made partly a county, and 
partly à pariſh concern. All caſual poor are to 
be relieved in the place where they become ne- 
ceffirous. By caſual poor, is meant, all who have 
not been reſident 4o days, and have a certificate 
from ſome diſtrict agent, teſtifying they have left 
their place of reſidence for better employment. 
Thoſe who have reſided 40 days are to be deemed 
pariſhioners. Thoſe who have not, and have no 
certificate, are to be deemed vagrants. The diſ- 
trict agent is to keep a ſeparate account of ſuch 
charges, and deliver them to the county com- 
mittee, who are to provide for them among 
other county expences, in the manner we ſhall 
preſently conſider. | 


Such is. the caution with which money is to be 
levied for the purpoſes of the poor. It is upon 
the repreſentation of the overſeers and diſtrict 
agent, who are more immediately acquainted with 
the cauſes of expenditure, that the diſtrict com- 
mittee declare the ſums to be raiſed, The ex- 

E pendi- 
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penditure of this money is through the hands of 
the diſtrict agent, or the overſeers ſubje& to his 
inſpection. The diſtrict agent is to account to 
the diſtrict committee, who are perſons of ſuch a 
deſcription, as when called upon to ſuperintend a 
public truſt, like this, will never fail of making 
the account of their own officer both real and 
rigid ; a very different controul from that of a 
juſtice of peace, and the pariſhioners, over the 
preſent overſeers, as before repreſented. 


The moſt uſual office of the county committee, 
who are to meet once a quarter, is this of putting 
the poor rates of every diſtrit in a courſe of be- 
ing levied, Another truſt of a very extenſive 
nature is to reſide in the county committee, but 
this will be executed only on certain occaſions, 
as circumſtances may require or admit, If it is 
thought neceſſary or convenient in any county 
to erect ſchools or hoſpitals for the uſe of all the 
diſtricts in the county, to carry on the education 
of poor children, or to maintain the ſick and dit- 
eaſed, with more eaſe, or to better effect than in 
any diſtrict or pariſh workhouſe, the county 
committee are authoriſed to ſet on foot ſuch in- 
ſtitutions. To defray theſe expences, they will, 
at the time they ſettle the proportions to be paid 
by each diſtri& for the pariſh poor, adjuſt the 
proportion to be paid by each diſtrict for the 
caſual poor, building of ſchools, hoſpitals, and 
other ſuch like county works; and the diſtrict 


agent will add this to the ſum to be raiſed-for the 
I 2 pariſh 
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pariſh poor in the diſtrict, proceed to make his 
proportions, and to levy the whole; and out of 
ſuch whole, to pay the ſum required by the 
county committee, for county purpoſes, to their 
treaſurer, It is to be remembered, that theſe 
county purpoſes relate wholly to the poor; the 
preſent county rate, county treaſurer, and the 
county works of building bridges, &c. &c. re- 
main all as they are, The county committee are 
likewiſe to enquire into the application of public 
charities, and. take legal ſteps for the recovery 
or eſtabliſhment of ſuch as are with-held or 
waſted, 


Such is the plan of union and ſuperintendence, 
and ſuch are the perſons who are to direct, and 
the permanent officers who are to execute it. 
With ſuch a ſyſtem, and ſuch inſtruments, there 
ſeems the beſt hope that every evil now com- 
plained of will be effectually removed, and the 
poor be relieved and employed, as they ought 
to be in a wiſe and well-regulated ſtate; 


Inſtead of overſeers, diſtracted with their own 
affairs, ignorant of pariſh concerns, not qualitied 
to chuſe employment for the poor, to manage 
any public work or manufacture, to apprentice, 
to educate the young; ill diſpoſed to relieve the 
impotent and infirm; always plotting the re- 
moval of ſome pauper; partial in the diſtribution 
of relief; as wrong in the ſaving as the expendi- 
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tute; and after all, going out of office at the 
year's end, without any account for ſo many 
omiſſions and commiſſions, becauſe the juſtice of 
peace who is to paſs the account can, at moſt, 
only hear objections to it, and the pariſhioners, 
who ſhould make ſuch objections, are like the 
overſeers, too much employed in their own affairs 
to engage in ſuch a proceeding, unleſs ſtimulated 
by malice or party reſentment. Sometimes, in- 
deed, all enquiry is baffled by the ſudden ab- 
ſconding of the party, with a ſum of pariſh money, 
Inſtead of this picture of negligence, waſte, and 
peculation, we ſee in the diſtrict agent and new 
overſeers, officers recommended by particular 
qualifications, that fit them for their ſituations, 
and a ſecurity given that they ſhall diſcharge their 
duty, and make due account; the affairs of the 
poor are heir affairs; it is their buſineſs, their 
conſtant employment; their honour, their ſub- 
ſiſtence, the guarantees of their ſecurities are en- 
gaged for the ſervice of the diſtri, and of every 
pariſh in it. They are alſo under the eye of the 
diſtrict committee, not only at the monthly meet- 
ings, but through the whole year ; theſe gentlemen, 
who give their time and trouble to the ſervice of 
the diſtrict, being perſons too of conſequence, 
and ſome of them of rank, may be truſted for not 
ſuffering perſons approved, retained, and employed 
by them, to be negligent in the diſcharge of their 
office, but would act as every one does with an 
unprofitable ſervant, diſmiſs him from his place. 


I. 
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If the officers upon this new plan are ſo much 
more likely to diſcharge their duty, the union of 
pariſhes, and the adjuſtment of the rate, ſeem 
likely to produce equal benefit, not only to thoſe 
who contribute, but to thoſe who are the objects 
of contribution. Inſtead of a poor rate increaſ- 
ing every year, inſtead of the expence of ſum- 
mons, warrants, and orders by juſtices of the 
peace, the journies of attornies about the coun- 
try to juſtices, removals and ſubſequent litiga- 
tions about ſettlements, numberleſs conteſts be- 
tween pariſhes, all of which are inherent in tha 
preſent. ſyſtem ; inſtead of theſe, the poor rate is 
never to be raiſed beyond the medium of the 
years 1783, 1784,and 1785. The rateand ſupport 
of the poor will be ſo much a county, as well as 
parochial concern, that little temptation, if any, 
will be left to draw forth the ſpirit of parochial 
contention, When the infirm poor ſhall caſually 
want relief, there they are to receive it, either 
from the overſeer or diſtrict agent, without ſend- 
ing or travelling miles to get the order of a juſ- 
tice of peace; and we ſhall never more hear of 
paupers hurried out of a pariſh during the acute 
pains of ſickneſs, and even in articulo mortis, to 
ſave the expence w a pariſh burial. 


The 83 I have been juſt recapitula- 
ting are ſuch as appear to me neceſſary conſe- 
quences of the plan; and ſo far it may be ſaid 
to execute itſelf, If theſe alone can be attained, 


a great 
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a great reformation would ſpeedily be effected in 
the concern of the poor; but we muſt not ſtop 
here. Having thus eſtabliſhed able inſtruments, 
and ſufficient means, we muſt ſay ſomerhing upon 
the end they are to anſwer—7he relief and employ- 
ment of the poor. This is the object of all the va- 
rious laws which the legiſlature have been ma. 
king for many centuries, and which have only 
differed in ordaining different means and mea- 
ſures. This great effect and conſummation of all 
our labours on this article of police, conſtitutes a 
ſubject of much inveſtigation, through infinite 
particulars, and might lead to a longer detail 
than would be either uſeful or neceſſary on the 
prefent occaſion. Indeed, after all the pains that 
can be beſtowed on it, the relief and employ- 
ment of the poor is a matter of practice, and not 
of precept : it depends upon the officers who are 
to direct and ſuperintend; and the chief ſecurity 
for the due attainment of it reſts upon the choice 
of thoſe officers, and of thoſe ſuperintendents, 
Such goog and faithful ſervants, having proper 
authority, will eaſily find out the means to attain 
the end of their appointment; judging according 
to the ſituation and circumſtances of the pariſh 
or diſtrict, the prevailing habits of the people, 


the uſual occupations of labouring perſons, and 


numberlefs other conſiderations, which cannot be 
directed by any general law, though they may, 
perhaps, by one made for a local purpoſe. 


However, 
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However, notwithſtanding the difficulty of lay- 
ing down general rules to bind abſolutely in ſuch 
caſes, there are certain principles in this ſyſtem, 


rr n 


as in all others, that may operate univerſally, and 


ought, no doubt, to be kept in view by all who 
take a part in executing any regulations reſpect- 
ing the poor. 


The good ſenſe of our anceſtors had early diſ- 
covered, that the relief of the poor was not the 
only policy to be purfued, but that the employment 
of them was equally expedient, and indeed 
more ſo becauſe they were thus enabled to re- 
lieve themſelves. Theſe two objects go hand in 
hand in all the old ſtatutes; and it ſhould be re- 
marked, that the employment i is generally placed 
firſt, as if the more important concern. The 
ſtatute of Queen Elizabeth, which has preſcribed 
pariſhes as the means and mode for regulating 
the poor, and is on that account queſtioned by 
us, has however marked out the end of that regu- 
lation with juſtneſs and wiſdom. The overſeers 
are directed to make a rate, in order 40 raiſe a 
convenient flock of flax, bemp, wool, thread, iron, 


and other ware and ſiuff, to ſet the pocr on work; 


and alſo competent ſums for the neceſſary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, 'blind, and ſuch other among 
them, being poor, as are not able to work; and alfo 
fer the putting out poor children apprentice (ſtat. 
43 Eliz.). Thoſe who are able to work, are to be 
employed; thoſe who are diſabled by infirmity of 
body, 
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body, are to be ſuccoured; and thoſe diſquali- 
fied by tender years, are to be educated in a way 
to maintain themſelves by labour. The intereſts 
both of the preſent generation, and the riſing 
one, were thus conſulted ; but, owing to their 
being placed in improper hands, we are reduced, 
at the diſtance of two centuries, to begin again, 
by transferring theſe ſacred truſts to perſons who 
will be truly guardians of the poor and helpleſs, 


In the reign of Elizabeth, the deſign was, as 
we ſee by this ſtatute, to employ the poor at their 
own homes: this continued through greater 
part of the laſt century, when they begun to 
build workhouſes for their reception; and for 
theſe laſt 60 or 70 years, this method has been 
wholly ſubſtituted to the other: fo that over- 
ſeers are unwilling to give a ſmall aſſiſtance to 
perſons at large, but wiſh rather, by an obſtinate 
refuſal, to compel them to come into the work- 
houſe; by which improvident conduct a whole 
family is often made a burden to the pariſh, who 
perhaps only wanted ſome addition to their own 
earnings, or at moſt a temporary ſupport, Unfor- 
tunately, a workhouſe, whatever comfort and ac- 
commodation it may afford, is, in general, re- 
garded by the poor in no favourable light. The 
ſeparation from their families, or from ſociety, 
with the natural abhorrence of reſtraint, induce 
the poor to truſt to any pittance, and any chance, 


rather than reſign their liberty, It is therefore 
beyond 
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beyond a doubt, that multitudes of wandering 
beggars are only employed in maintaining their 
freedom againſt the contrivances of their pariſh 
officers ; they accordingly may be found in any 
pariſh but their own, and ſeldom return thither 
but in the cuſtody of a conſtable. 


It deſerves therefore very ſerious conſideration, 
whether the inclinations of the poor, in this par- 
ticular, may not in ſome degree be in conſonancy 
with the true policy that ſhould be obſerved in 
their concerns; and whether it is not as unwiſe, 
as it is cruel, to break through all the connections 
of life, and ſhut part of a family up in a work- 
houſe, without firſt trying whether they may not 
be equally uſeful ro themſelves, and ſociety, at 
their own homes. If the plan of relieving and 
employing the poor at their own habitations, was 
found ineffective; and if the ſubſtituting of 
workhouſes, which was to remedy the evil, 
though a great improvement, has ſtill left one of 
another ſort, there remains a third, and the 
only courſe z and that is, to try a mixture of 
both. Different objects, different ſituations, dif- 
ferent employments, will direct when the diſtrict 
agent may relieve, or ſet to work, a perſon at his 
own home, and when he ſhould ſend him to the 

workhouſe. The intereſt of the pariſh, and the 
comfort of the individual, ſhould be conſulted 
according to the occaſion : it being always to be : 
remembered, that, with all our plans for good ma- 


F nagement, 
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nagement, the effectual relief, maintenance, and 
employment of the poor is never to be cramped by 
ill- placed œconomy; which would be ſacrificing 


the end to the means, and diſappoint the whole 
ſcheme of beneficial regulation, 


With reſpect to che it will alſo depend 
on ſituation and circumſtances, whether a diſtrict 
is to be accommodated with one large work- 
houſe for all the pariſhes, or with two or three 
fmaller ones; or whether it ſhould be content 
with ſuch as are now to be found in moſt pa- 
riſhes, This muſt depend on theſe conſidera- 
tions: Whether a great manufactory can be car- 
ried on in that part of the country, and whether 
it would be worth while to attempt ſuch an un- 
dertaking as would lead to a great expence. 


Where the ſcheme of employing perſons at 
home is found to anfwer, a leſs place will accom- 
modate all thoſe who are proper objects for a 
workhouſe. Indeed the hope is, that all endea- 
vours will be uſed to employ people out of the 
workhouſe, not only as contributing to the health 
of the poor, but becauſe this ſcheme will be at- 
rended with leſs danger of miſapplication and 
miſmanagement under the eye of the diſtrict 
agent, than it would under that of the preſent over- 

ſeers. Not only employment but relief out of 
the workhouſe might be adminiſtered by the dil- 
riet agent in a manner that would anſwer the 
5 purpoſe 
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purpoſe of 'ceconomy, as well as good govern- 
ment. Seaſonable relief to a ſick family may 
ſave the expence of keeping the whole far years : 
children early taught to work, and trained to ha- 
bits of induſtry, may help to aſſiſt their parents 
when. paſt labour, and take off part or alt of the 
pariſh burthen. To time theſe occaſional helps, 
and thus ſave money to the pariſh, and add to 
the number of uſeful ſubjects, depends on the 
watchfulneſs and good ſenſe of the diſtrict agent, 
and his aſſiſtants the overſeers, and the public ſpi- 
rit of the diſtrit committee. 


When reſort at laſt muſt be had to a work- 
houſe, it ſhould be ſubmitted to ſuch arrange- 
ment and diſcipline as to make it really juſtify 
its name, The regulating the interior of houſes 
of induſtry and houſes of correction is now a fa- 
vourite article of diſcuſſion, and has been not 
only canvaſſed in writing, but ſchemes of admi- 
rable utility and benevolence have been carried 
into execution in various parts of the kingdom. 
As it is not propoſed, by the preſent plan, to da 
more than promote the eſtabliſhment of che beſt 
of them, wherever ſuch houſes are to be erected, 
I ſhall ſay nothing more upon that head. It may, 
perhaps, be proper to add to the intended act a 
ichedule of ſuch general regulations as may be 
thought more abſolutely neceſſary, and have been 
ſhewn by experience to be moſt uſeful. 
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It ſeems unneceſſary to enter further into the 
detail of a ſyſtem for the relief and employment 
of poor. What I principally wiſhed was to ac- 
count for the defects of the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
and to ſupport one that, I hoped, would cure 
thoſe defects, and produce the execution of that, 
which all our general laws, by various methods, 
have been aiming at in vain. I truſt I have 
not been unſucceſsful in this attempt, I pretend 
to nothing. but plain, fair reaſoning upon un- 
queſtionable facts; and I hope I ſhall be juſtified 
in the confidence, that what has had a good ef- 
fect in ſome counties may be likely to produce 
the ſame good effects in the whole kingdom, 
eſpecially when further improved by ſuggeſtions 
founded on later experience. 


The other parts of the general plan, which I 
have ſtated in the Heads of @ Bill, &c, are more 
obvious than this which I have been endeavour- 
ing to explain and recommend, concerning the 
relief and employment of the poor. This is cer- 
tainly the moſt material of all, being the principal 
movement, to which the others are only ſecondary 
and aſſiſtant: this is pointed at as the moſt preſſ- 
ing evil; but a general ſcheme for the regulation 
of the poor I ſhall never conſider as complete 
without the others. Should the firſt bill be ſo 
ſucceſsful as to meet the ideas of the beſt judges, 
and receive the approbation of Parliament, the 
others will be taken up in their due order. 


The 
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The whole ſcheme, if executed, would require 
ſix acts of parliament. 


The firſt, for the relief, regulation, and em- 
ployment of the poor, which we have been ex- 
amining and diſcuſſing in the preſent pamphlet. 


A ſecond (which ſeems a neceſſary appendage 
to the firſt), for raiſing the caſual and contingent 
fund, mentioned in the Heads of a Bill, &c. This 
is to ariſe from a tax on dogs, and Sunday-tolls; 
and, with his Majeſty's permiſſion, the forfeitures 
and penalties now levied before juſtices of peace, 
with the fines, amercements, and recognizances 
taken and laid by juſtices of peace, or in courts 
of aſſize, gaol-delivery, or quarter ſeſſions in each 
county, Set the Heads of a Bill, &c. p. 15, 16, 
28, 5 


— 


A third, for collecting and digeſting into one 
ſtatute all ſuch proviſions in the preſent poor 
laws as are proper to be retained, and are not in- 
cluded in that firſt bill; ſo that inſtead of thirty 
acts of parliament, the whole ſyſtem of the re- 
gulations for the poor may be compriſed in the 
ſmall compaſs of two acts. 


A fourth, is for regulating and reducing the 
number of alehouſes, and to ſubſtitute a proper 
tund to ſupply the diminution the revenue may 


thereby ſuffer. See the Heads of 4 Bill, &c. 
p; 20. 28, 29, 


A fifth, 
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A fifth, for the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 


debts, and for correcting and preventing abuſes 
in inferior courts, See Heads of a Bill, &c. 


P. 21. 29, 30. 


A ſixth, to reviſe and improve the vagrant 
act, 17 Geo. 2. c. 5. 


If all theſe bills are paſſed into laws; if the 
clubs and friendly ſocieties which abound in all 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in manufactur- 
ing and populous places, are promoted, and a 
proper encouragement given to their benevolent 
deſigns; if a juſt application be made of all 
public and permaneat charities, under regula- 
tions to be eſtabliſhed by Parliament, after the 
returns to the Houſe of Commons have been 
completely inveſtigated ; an entire new face will 
be given to the concern of the poor. This 
would no doubt give freſh ſpirit to that charity 
and benevolence, for which this kingdom has 
always been conſpicuous. Perſons who have in- 
clination and ability to beſtow temporary and oc- 
caſional relief, will feel encouragement to be fre- 
quent and liberal in their charities; when they 
know, from the regulations which will be pro- 
duced by theſe acts, that no impoſtors can preſent 
themſelves: they will then ſele& ſuch objects for 
their charity as they ſhall know, or ſhall be re- 
commended to them by friends in whom they 


confide, as perſons of fair character, and reduced 
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to diſtreſs by misfortunes, old age, or infirmities. 
By the addition of ſuch charities to the proviſions 
before alluded to, the poor will be ſo completely 
provided for, that there will be little or no occa- 
ſion for a poor rate. 


Such are the happy effects to be derived from 
the general plan now offered for the benefit and 
regulation of the poor, if carried to its utmoſt 
extent: the effects are to be wiſhed for equally 
by the rich and the poor; and they may be 
_ attained in the courſe of a very few years, The 
accompliſhment of theſe grand objects of na- 
tional policy depends on the exertion and union 
of the great and benevolent characters that adorn 
this kingdom, whether in or out of Parliament. 
Without the aſſiſtance of the former, ſuch a plan 
is not likely to be adopted by the legiſlature; and 
without the aid of the latter, it cannot be carried 
into execution with ſuch vigour as to produce all 
its beneficial conſequences, 
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